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TVH^T IS TVINE? 




" Gk>od wine needs no bush • • • 
Yet for good wine they do use good bushes." 

At you Like it, 

HE controversy recently carried on in The Times and other 
papers from day to day over the question, " What is Sherry ?" 
IS of course singularly gratifying to those who, like myself, 
have in other places and under less fortunate circumstances been 
wa^ng for many years, a war against wine adulterations. That 
which twelve years ago was only discussed in quiet scientific circles 
has at last become a great public question, debated in open court with 
a full sense of its importance by a sufiBiciently skilled corps of advo- 
cates on either side, and the result, it is to be hoped, will be a satis- 
factory verdict by all intelligent persons, — a verdict totally condemna- 
tory of unwholesome adulterations, such as those proved to be 
characteristic of the Sherry manufacture. At all events it will be 
impossible henceforth, one would suppose, for any of those who have 
read the correspondence I refer to, to speak of Sherry as people did 
a dozen years ago, as the standard white wine, by which all 
others should be measured. In so far as Hock, or Chablis, or 
Sauteme and the rest fell short of the strength of Sherry, they were 
pronoimced to be thin, poor, and deficient in true wine quality ; whereas 
now it is at last provea, as I have all along been asserting to com- 
paratively few listeners, that the true Sherry of Spain, unflavoured, 
and unfortified, is scarcely stronger than the white wines of France or 
Qermany, and that what Englishmen drink under that name is a 
be-plastered, unfermented, and alcoholized compound, unwholesome, 
and im worthy of a people of taste. The full tide of wine criticism 
has now almost reached the height in the public journals to which 
the advanced wave of thought, represented by the articles of Dr. 
Druitt and others, attained m the medical papers of five or six years 
back. Sherry and Port, once esteemed to be the only wines worth 
naming, have been degraded from the high rank which in this 
country, only, they have so long usurped, aind are now admitted, by 
every one who has investigated into their merits and demerits, to be 
so altered, by the mixing and compounding processes to which they 
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have been subjected, that they have lost their natural flavours and 
qualities, and acquired others so diiBFerent from any to be found in 
true wine, as to sink them to the level of cordials and liqueurs, 
adapted only for sipping, not for drinking, as all wine is and ought 
to be. 

Now, if it be asked why I think it so necessary to classify these 
liquids, and why it should be so all-important in this matter " to call 
a spade a spade,'' I answer at once that the practice of dram-drink- 
ing, under the guise of wine, is directly prejudicial to health, and de- 
structive of the national taste ; and that I believe that the nation will 
not, so long as it -worships these false gods of its idolatry, be able to 
appreciate and honour the pure and the true. To set up a false 
standard of taste is wrong morally and intellectually, and inflicts in- 
jury upon otirselves and those who are dependent on our judgment. 
What wise and educated parent would give a dram to a child ? and 
yet how many thoughtlessly give so-called wine, almost as strong as 
a dram, without the least hesitation or scruple ! Lotus, then, satisfy 
ourselves of the meaning of the word " wine,'' and apply it only 
where it is deserved ; even as we refuse to recognise milk-and-water 
as milk, or tea-leaves and iron-filings as tea, or chicory and cojBFee as 
coffee, we shall then no longer mistake wine and added sugar and 
alcohol for wine, but treat the compound as a liqueur, and drink it 
cautiously, if at all, at wide intervals, and but in small quantities. 
This is the reasoning which must account for my being years ago, 
as a wine-merchant, dissatisfied with selling as wine that which was 
not wine. This it was that made me try to discover where the true 
wines of the world were to be found, with a view to driving out the 
false by the real, th6 impure by the pure. It surely could not have 
been so very strange a notion for me to entertain, that a wine-merchant 
should be a seller of wine ; and yet it has obliged me to become more 
than a wine seller, for in giving reasons for the faith within me, I have 
been forced into taking up my pen, and thus becoming a sort of ad- 
vocate, so far as my powers permit, of the advantages of pure wine. 

I could not but suppose that when pure wine was fairly intro- 
duced into this country it would be infinitely preferred to Port and 
Sherry, particularly when it was shown that these were unwholesome, 
and that their strength was not their own, but was derived from 
British or German spirit, the first cost of which at wine strength, 
without the Excise or Custom's duty, would be but 2d. a bottle. But 
I have never had the slightest personal feeling against the shippers of 
these wines, for I sell Port and Sherry myself to those who prefer 
them, for there is really no competition between pure, and fortified 
wines, those who prefer the one cannot enjoy the other ; the only 
credit in the matter which I claim for myself is that of giving par- 
ticulars which relieve me from responsibility, and which enable my 
customers to judge for themselves. Even the large majority of wine- 
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merchants, I can but suppose, have until recently been to a great 
extent unacquainted with the facts I have herein collected, when 
they have maintained that Port and Sherry were pure wines. 

In the following pages I have preferred to insert the opinions of 
eminent writers, on the wine question, in their own words to re-stating 
or attempting to re-produce their arguments. In their original form 
they carry the weight of the highest authority, and protect me from 
the imputation of pourtraying merely my own prejudices. 




CHAPTER I. 

The Constituents of Wine — Acidity of two kinds, the Good and the Bad — Dr. Aitkbit 
on Alcohol, Sugar, and Acidity— Dr. Djiuitt on Acidity — Why Sweet Wines pro- 
duce it shown by Dr. Lankbster. 

EFORE describing in detail the merits of Natural Wines, it 
^^^^ may be worth while to say a word respecting the acids therein 
^-^ generated ; namely, the tartaric and acetic acids. The latter, or 
vinegar acid, is unquestionably bad, its presence being a proof that 
the wine is decayed or spoilt ; this kind of acid is generally caused 
by the wine being of poor quality, or from its having been brought 
in' contact with the air. The former, tartaric acid, is inseparable 
from wine ; in fact, tliere could not be wine without it. With age it 
crystallizes in the bottle and on the sides of the cask, while the 
wine becomes virtually sweeter, as it disengages itself from this 
acid,— ^the presence of which is, as I have said, absolutely necessary 
for the improvement of the wine. 

As regards the seeming acidity and thinness of natural wine, I 
would say a few words only. I would not attempt to argue that 
sound Vin ordinaire is as full-bodied as Vinsanto ; but it is neverthe- 
less true, that although the Vinsanto is the sweetest wine produced, 
and Vin ordinaire the most tart, yet their alcoholic strength is 
about equal. ' The simple fact is, (and the one upon which 
the whole theory and practice of the Port and Sherry mixings and 
messings are based,) that if wine made from undried grapes be 
perfectly fermented, the product must be acid, or at least have an 
acid taste, as all the sugar in the grape has been turned to alcohol, 
and if the wine be mad^ from thoroughly ripe grapes, it will possess 
an alcoholic strength, greater or less according to the latitude in 
which the grape was grown. On the other hand, if the grapes have 
been more or less dried, the wine will be more or less sweet and full 
bodied, as it will contain unfermented sugar. The product of both 
dried and undried grapes is still (if from the same vines, as in St. 
Elie and Vinsanto,) the same as regards the acid, though tasting so 
differently ; but the sweeter wine has this disadvantage, that it con- 
tains ipifermented sugar, wiiich may cause acidity of the fitomach^ 
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In instahces where it is thought desirable to sweeten the acid or fully 
fermented wine, large quantities of spirit must also be added to pre- 
vent secondary fermentation. To combine the two qualities of sweet- 
ness and strength, and to mask the natural and proper acidity 
of fully fermented young wine, has been the object of the Port and 
Sherry makers. Thus Dr. Aitken, in his Science and Practice of 
Medicine, in speaking of the acidity in wine, says, — 

« Alcohol to a variable amount ought to exist in wines as a natural 
prodiiet of the fermentation of the grape, and the conditions of its exist- 
ence in the wine are then very diflferent from those which obtain when 
alcohol (distilled even from wine) has been added to wine. It is highly 
desirable, therefore, to avoid adventitious alcohol, but it is impossible to 
prove that spirit has been added to a wine unless the amount is absurdly 
excessive. 

** Acidity. — Free acid in wine is a necessary result of its fermentation. 
Its presence is likewise necessary for the evolution of the bouquet, for 
the agreeableness of the wine, and for its wholesomeness. It is, there- 
fore, a popular error to denounce absolutely the existence of acidity in 
wine. Much error prevails respecting the relative amount of acidity in 
different wines, and an excessive amount of free acid is very easily dis- 
guised by the relative sweetness of the wine. 

^* Sugar is characteristic of all the sweet wines, and of many wines in 
their immature condition. Its amount tends to diminish with age, so that 
old wines of the sweet sort may be less pernicious, as regards Bugar, than 
the new. Sweet wines, or wines which contain a large per-centage of 
sugar, are to be avoided by those who are disposed to corpulence ; and 
they are extremely injurious to those who are disposed to the formation of 
oxalic acid, or to the discharge of sugar in the urine All grada- 
tion lists given in books as to the amount of sugar in wines are purely 
empirical, and apply only to the particular sample of wine examined. In 
stating the sweetness of Champagne, for example, nobody seems to notice 
that it is a manufactured article ; and that the quantity of syrup added 
to it actually varies from/our to twenty per cent. The Champagne known 
as ' stUl,^ has no sugar. Some sorts of Madeira are also nearly free from 
sugar ; and some sorts of Sherry are much sweeter than well-fermented 
Ports. The co-relation of sweetness with acidity and with alcohol are 
most important points to be determined with reference to the easy di- 
gestion of wines ; and hence they are important to be known. 

** The principal analyst of the Inland Revenue Department reports that 
he found illicit ingredients in no less than 20 out of 26 samples of Beer 
tested last year ; and he believes that, owing to the difficulty of detection, 
the practice of adulterating beer with poisonous ingredients is much more 
prevalent than might be inferred 6t)m the small number of discoveries 
made ; and these samples were all from the stores of licensed brewers. 
.... As to wines, the following advertisement, frequently appearing in 
the Times, shows that there is a trade openly carried on in ^is country in 
the treatment or cure of bad or spurious wines :-^ 

* Wine Merchants, having "Wines turned acid, may have 
them restored to their original wholesome perfection in two or 
three days, by applying to ' &c. &c. 
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" It is well known that the same practices prevail abroad, so that wine, 
pure, as imported,' is now no guarantee for purity of production. 
Hambro' wine has been shipped from London to Cadiz and back. The 
Custom-house officers in 1865 stopped a large quantity of stuff im- 
ported as * Sherry,' which had not a drop of grape-juice in its compo- 
sition, and it cannot be doubted that the increasing competition for low 
prices has greatly added to the temptations to adulterate. Such liquors, 
* for any medicinal purposes, must be worse than useless ; and whenever 
wine, brandy, or beer is prescribed medicinally, they ought to be obtained 
from the most reliable sources. 

'* The blindly empirical and routine mode in which alcoholic beverages 
are generally prescribed in absolute ignorance of their constitution and 
genuineness, and the importance of them in the treatment of disease or 
of ill-health, renders it advisable in a text-book to insist on these topics, 
believing that the physician cannot cope successfully with diseases, and 
especially with constitutiokal nisEAfites, and the ill-health with which 
they are associated, unless he learns judiciously to use the immense power 
at his disposal in the influence of diet, watery and alcoholic beverages as 
agents in the management of the system during the intervals between the 
paroxysms of these diseases." 

Dr. Aitken concludes with a reference to, and commendation of, 
Dr. Druitt's book On Cheap Wtnes, which describes acidity in similar 
fashion thus : — 

** Those things are called acid which redden litmus paper, or which 
neutralize an alkali, or which give a certain impression to the tongue 
known as sour. Acids may be inorganic or organic. Amongst the for- 
mer the sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, and phosphoric are articles of diet 
or medicine ; amongst the latter, the citric from lemons, tartaric from 
grapes, oxalic from sorrel, the acetic a product of sugar, the malic, 
racemic, &c., which exist in fruits, the tannic or astringent, and the 
lactic, in sour milk. 

** Acids of the wholesome kinds above mentioned are greedily sought 
for by many persons, and avoided by others. The persons who seek them 
are usually the young, strong, active, and hearty, with free, open pores 
of the skin, and good appetites. Acids do to the palate and stomach what 
soap and towels do to the skin ; «. e,, they strip off its coating, make it 
redder, more active, and ready to secrete. Hence the love for lemon-juice, 
vinegar, and pickles at dinner, and the charm of acids to persons in cer- 
tain kinds of bad health, torpid liver, coated tongue, &c. The secretions 
of sore throats are alkaline, and an acid liquor wipes this off, and leaves 
the surface clean. The persons who avoid acids are usually the torpid, 
and those with red tongues, or skins locked up. 

*^ In good wine the acidity is due to tartaric and volatile acids, each 
wholespme per ae. If too acid, the fault may be excess simplicitery or 
more probably defect of body, which should veil the acid. The only test 
of quantity of acid is the chemical one ; and this shows that very flrst- 
class wines of the Ehine and Moselle contain most acid ; Port and Sherry 
least. But it must be remembered, that one-flfth or more of Port and 
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Sherry is not winei bnt spirit; and, secondly, that the makers of sham 
wine can put in as little as they like, or can neutralize natural acidity by 
chalk : hence quantity of acid is no test for quality of wine. 

" Should a man in good health he afraid of acids f — ^No more than ho 
should be afraid of cold baths and brisk exercise. Some unlucky people 
can't take a cold bath without rheumatism, or a breath of cold air without 
bronchitis, or a long walk without exhaustion, or a cucumber without the 
colic. But are the healthy population, therefore, to avoid all that is cool and 
bracing ? Certainly not ; and so they should use that form of diet which suits 
an active, perspiiing skin, and hearty supplies of meat. The stomach of a 
young girl should not be treated like an old woman's, which can digest 
nothing but bread and meat and alcohol. To keep the skin rosy, fresh, 
and young, the diet must not be that which suits the faded, mouse-co- 
loured, withered, torpid skin of age. The history of scurvy in the Navy 
should also be borne in mind, and the number of skin eruptions and blood 
disorders for which the combinations of potass and vegetable acid found 
in wine are prescribed by the physician." 

To those who are not willing to renounce Port and Sherry as now 
drunk, for better wines, because they ascribe to natural wines a 
tendency to produce acidity of the stomach, I would recommend the 
following observations by a high authority ; — 

WHY SWEET WINES PRODUCE ACIDITY. 

"It has been supposed," says Dr. Lankester, Coroner for Mid- 
dlesex, in his popular Lectures on Food, — 

** That acid wines are bad where there is acidity of the stomach. But 
there are two sorts of acids, or, I may say, three. There is tannic acid, 
which gives the astringency to red wines, and is the principal agent in 
the formation of the crust ; then there is the tartaric acid, which gives 
acidity to wine ; and there are the acids which, uniting witii compounds 
in the wine, form the flavour and bouquet of wines. It is to the tartaric 
acid I would now draw your attention. The tartaric acid is the acid 
which distinguishes the fruit of the grape ; it occurs in varying quantity 
in grapes, but it is always found in wine made from grapes. Now, this 
acidity of the stomach more frequently arises from the decomposition of 
sugar than anything else ; and wines which have sugar enough to cover 
their acidity have been taken to prevent this state of the stomach, whilst 
acid wines which contain no sugar have been avoided. Neither tartaric, 
acetic acid, nor any other acid, has a tendency to favour the development 
of more acid in the system. I think this should be generally known, for 
there seems to be a prejudice against the acid wines of France and Ger- 
many in this country, as though they were capable of producing the per- 
nicious effects of our own saccharine beers, ciders, and wines." In 
another passage he further remarks, — " Sugar hides the flavour of acids ; 
60 that a sweet wine may reaUy contain much more acid than an acid 
wine." 
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CHAJPTER n. 

Fermentation ; what it does with the Sugar in the Grape — ^The strongest Wine not - 
the sweetest — Dry Wines the result of complete Fermentation — ^Effervescence in 
Wine caused by incomplete Fermentation — Strength of Natural Wine caused by 
the quantity of Sugar in the Grape— How to know Pure Wine. 

! N order that we may understand the process of. making good and 
genuine wines, and the effect which fermentation, partial or 
perfect, has upon the grape juice, I think it well to quote the 
following from an authority whose judgment is altogether indisputa- 

^^^•~ DR. LARDNER ON FERMENTATION. 

" The quantity of alcohol producible from must is proportionate to the 
quantity of sugar which the must contained. Grapes of a very saccharine 
nature will afford the most alcoholic, or in other words, generous wine, 
provided that the whole sugar undergoes decomposition ; or the whole 
sugar will not be decomposed should the temperature be reduced very 
much towards the end of the process, for then the fermentation will cease. 
This will always happen when the quantity of must under fermentation 
is so small that it does not maintain its own heat by the energy of the 
chemical action going on ; such, must be occasionally invigorated by the 
addition of warm must to that which is fermenting feebly ; or, what is 
much better, the process must be conducted in some apartment kept 
sufficiently well aired. The consequence, in any of these cases, will be, 
that the resulting wine will be sweet and less alcohoHc. If there be a 
sufficiency of yeast present to decompose the whole sugar, and the quantity 
of the sugar is considerable, compared with that of the water, there will 
be a continued formation of alcohol, until its quantity becomes super- 
abundant. The fermentation of a liquid may be extinguished by adding 
much alcohol to it ; hence the abundant formation of it in a fermenting 
liquor will have the same effect The consequence in this, as in the last 
case, will be, that unaltered sugar will remain, and the wine will be sweet. 
Suppose the relative quantity of yeast, sugar, and water to be such as will 
conduce to a perfect attenuation, then the fermentation will proceed until 
the whole sugar is converted into alcohol. When this happens, the yeast 
will also be exhausted ; there will be little fear that the acetous fermen- 
tation will set in ; and the wine will be fuU-bodied, spirituous, and sound, 
provided that there had not been too much water present. This wine wiU 
not be sweet ; or, as it is technically expressed, it will be a dry wine. 
The last case is founded on the supposition that not only the yeast is so 
proportioned to the sugar as to decompose the whole of it, but that the 
decomposition is suffered to proceed as far as it can. A new case arises 
out of the possibility of checking the fermentation before all^the yeast and 
sugar are exhausted, as may be done by a variety of means already de- 
scribed. If these means be employed, the energy of the fermentation wiU 
be greatly diminished ; imaltered sugar and yeast will remain in a state of 
little activity, yet continuing their mutual action in a slow and gradual 
mumer. This slow fermentation will go on for a length of time ; and if 
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the extrication of the carbonic acid is prevented by confining the wine, as 
in bottles, that gas will be condensed and retained in the wine. But it 
will be ready to escape by effervescence whenever the pressure is removed, 
as by decanting the wine. These are the cil^cumstances under which 
sparkling or effervescing wii;ies are produced. But it is obvious that no 
wine can sparkle if its fermentation had been actually completed in the 
tun. After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary to observe that, if 
the relative quantity of sugar contained in the must be considerable, and 
that it is all attenuated, the wine will be spirituous and strong. If the 
sugar be scanty, so will be the alcohol, and the wine wiU be poor and 
acescent." 

From Dr. Lardner's statement it will be seen that the alcoholic 
strength of natural wines depends upon the ripeness and sweetness 
of the grapes ; and that without penect fermentation even the best 
grapes will not produce much alcohol, rarely excieeding, perhaps, 
26 to 28 per cent, proof spirit. When the fermentation has been 
perfect, the wine is inevitably " dry,'* for all the sugar in the grape 
has been converted by fermentation into alcohol. Such wine when 
new may, from containing certain unprecipitated tartrates which re- 
quire time to disengage, appear somewhat acidulous ; but, after these 
have been deposited on the sides and bottom of the bottle, it will be 
found pleasantly mellow and even sweet by contrast with its former 
self. On the other hand, where wine has not been thoroughly fer- 
mented, and has been made from partially dried grapes, it will be 
found of greater sweetness and less alcoholic strength. Any one bear- 
ing these facts in his mind will be enabled to form an opinion as to 
the purity or impurity of the wine set before him. He will at once be 
sure that a wine which is both sweet and strong in alcohol, must be 
a fortified wine; and on the other hand, that a sweet natural 
wine must contain unfermented sugar, and should be of low alcoholic 
strength. Those which belong to the former class, and are always 
more or less dosed with alcohol, are Port, Sherry, Marsala, Madeira, 
Roussillon, Tarragona, and Champagne, — a fact now sufficiently no- 
torious. The following are a few essential truths which should be 
remembered when anyone desires to test a sample and to make certain 

HOW TO KNOW PURE WINE. 

1. That pure sweet wine is of low alcoholic strength. 

2. That all perfectly fermented wine is dry, and of high alcoholic 
strength (varying according to circumstances, and then rarely exceed- 
ing 26 to 28 degrees of proof spirit), and is not sweet, as all the 
sugar from the grape has been converted into alcohol. 

3. That the addition of alcohol to wine, either before or after fer- 
mentation, renders it unwholesome, and conduces to gout and similar 
disorders. 

4. That the greater the amount of natural alcohol produced in 
wine, the greater is the amount of body in it, as the other constitu- 
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ents of wine must have been produced paripussu, and have been ex- 
istent in the grape to yield the amount of alcohol ; whereas added 
spirit does not give body. 

5. That the greatest amount of natural alcohol in wine is produced 
in those climates in which the grape attains the greatest perfection, 
and consequently contains the largest amount of sugar combined with 
the other ordinary constituents of the fruit. 

6. That as all Port, Sherry, Madeira, Marsala, Catalonian, and 
Roussillon contain from 36 to 42 per cent, of spirit, they have been 
either checked in the fermentation bv the addition of alcohol to re- 
tain the sweetness in the must ; or, after the fermentation was "com- 
pleted, the wine must have bieen sweetened and spirited to bring it 
up to the regulation standard. Furthermore, that added spirit 
causes an undue deposition of the tartrates and neutral salts of the 
wine, (thereby depriving the wine of that life, freshness, and character 
which render it so valuable as a remedial agent,) covers defects, and 
enables all sorts of mixtures to be made up and sold as Port, Sherry, &c. 

7. That the addition of alcohol to wine renders it of less pe- 
cuniary value, as spirit costs but about Is. 8d. per proof gallon with- 
out the duty, which is much less than the cost of wine : it therefore 
follows, that if it was not for the Excise and Customs duty, spirit the 
strength of ordinary Port and Sherry could be sold for 2d. a bottle. 

8. That all natural wines, if any improvement is to be effected 
l>y age, must throw down a deposit, and thereby become sweeter in 
bottk by the elimination of their tannin, tartrates, 8fc. From red wine 
the deposit contains tannin, which uniting with the albuminous 
matter contained in the wine, forms a crust, that year by year be- 
comes less and less, until at length it becomes so thin that it acquires 
the name of ** bee's- wing." The deposit also takes the form of 
crystals, which will both adhere to the cork and fall to the bottom of 
the bottle like powdered glass. AH natural wines that have been 
any length of time in bottle should therefore be decanted with care. 



CHAPTER III. 

Natural Wine — ^Imperfectly fermented Wine nn'wholesome — Its evil EflFect described 
by Dr. Druitt— Injurious Nature of fortified Wine explained by Drs. Alfred B. 
Garrod, Lanilbstbr, Maoullooh, and Brinton — ^The Benefit to be derived from 
pure Wine. 

N " the vocabulary of wine-growers," says M. Lebeuf, in his work 
L*Amilioration des Liquides, ** natural wine is the term applied 
to the product which contains no other matter than the grape 
when fermented:" and he adds, naively, " the wine-grower declares, 
with a good faith beyond suspicion, that no such wine can possibly be 
hurtful." He adds an observation which should guide us in our 
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inquiry : " One must not forget that the most important principle in 
wine is alcohol. Wine without alcohol is not wine; for if it be desti- 
tute of or deficient in alcoholic strength, it has not the tonic property 
of warming the stomach, and of promoting throughout the animal 
organization the activity and warmth of life. It is certain that 
akohol alone could not produce such effects, but only in association 
with the vinous principle.^' 

I think it appropriate here to introduce the opinion of Dr. Druitt 
in proof of the necessity of distinguishing between wine which has 
been well fermented, and that in which the fermentation has been 
checked. 

IIVIPERFECTLY FERMENTED WINE NECESSARILY UNWHOLESOME. 

"It is generally agreed, that a wine which is pure and well made is 
also a wholesome wine, and that an ill-made wine is unwholesome. By 
a well-made wine we understand one in which all the sugar has been con- 
verted into alcohol, and all the nitrogenous ferment has been exhausted 
and got rid of. If these conditions be present, there is no fear but that 
the wine will keep, and it will agree with the human stomach. It may 
not be a strong wine, nor a fine wine, but yet it will keep and be whole- 
some. On the other hand, an ill-made wine will not keep unless fortified 
by the addition of a quantity of alcohol sufficient to arrest the further fer- 
mentative process. That such wines so fortified are unwholesome is no- 
torious, and modem research has shown that one disease in particular — 
the gout — is not to be ascribed to alcoholic drinks simply as such, but to 
such alcoholic drinks as are imperfectly decomposed, and retain in their 
composition undecomposed sugar and unexhausted ferment." 

This statement is endorsed in Professor Charcot's Lecture on Oout. 
Dr. Druitt further continue his observations :— - 

* * Alcohol has plenty of sins to answer for. It produces dropsy, delirium 
tremens, disease of the brain, liver and kidneys. But to produce gout, it 
is not alcohol per se, but in combination with sugar and ferment that is 
needed. Of such combinations sweet ale, sweet cider, and sweet wine are 
well-known examples, provided their sweetness be the result of arrested 
fermentation. It is the interest, then, of the physician, no less of the 
politician, we will not say to discourage, but certainly not to encourage 
the production of imperfectiy fermented liqueurs by giving them artificial 
protection in the shape of exemption from their fair share of customs or 
excise duty. The most popular example of an ill-made and unwholesome 
wine is modem Port. In fact it does not deserve the name of wine, but 
rather of liqueur : and so the Prench call it." — Medical Times and Ga%eUe, 
Oct., 1867. 

In a medical work called The St/stem of Medicine, edited by Dr. 
Russell Reynolds, and published by Messrs. Macmillan iu 1866, Dr. 
Alfred B. Garrod, writing of gout, says, " The wines to be carefully 
avoided are Port, Sherry, Madeira, and any in which the fermenta- 
tion has been checked by the addition of alcohol.'' 
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DR. LANKESTER ON THE SUGAR AND SPIRIT IN PORT AND SHERRY. 

" It is well known that gout comes on in Port- wine drinkers. Port 
wine contains more sugar than any of the wines ordinarily drunk in Eng- 
land. Sugar alone will not produce this disease, but sugar with alcohol, 
as in Ports and Sherries, will produce it." 

EVILS ATTENDANT ON THE USE OF FORTIFIED WINES. 
DR. MACULLOCH THUS WRITES :- 

" Added spirit decomposes the wine. However slow the effects of this 
decomposition may appear, they are not the less certain. The first and 
most conspicuous effect is the loss, already mentioned, of that undefinable 
•lively or brisk flavour which all those who possess accuracy of taste can 
discover in French wines, or in natural wines, and a flatness, which must 
be sensible, by the principle of contrast, to the dullest palate which shall 
compare the taste of Claret with that of Port, or that of Hock, or Grave 
with Lisbon, or Bucellas. It tends equally, although in a greater length 
of time, to destroy the union of the colouring principle, which is well 
known to be deposited in Port wines, and apparently, in a great measure, 
from the action of this foreign substance. 

" It may not be useless, at the same time, to consider the influence 
which this practice must have on the quality of the wine as a beverage. 
The habitud. use of wine containing, as many of those of Portugal so often 
do, a large portion of brandy, must be manifestly equivalent to the habitual 
use of spirits, or rather to the use of spirits and wine together. To this 
cause we may doubtless attribute the great difference in the effects pro- 
duced by an immoderate indulgence in Port and Sherry, or by a simikr 
use of Claret and other French wines. Even the immediate effects are 
sensibly different, as already said, and the transitory nature of the one, 
with the permanence of the other, are too well known to be insisted on. 
But the ultimate consequences appear to be of a more serious nature. It 
is well known to physicians that diseases of the liver are the most common 
and the most formidable of those produced by the use of spirits. It is 
equally certain that no such disorders follow the intemperate use of pure 
wine, however long indulged in ; and to this cause the concealed and unsus- 
pected consumption of spirit, as it is contained in the wines commonly 
drunk in this country, is doubtless to be attributed the excessive and 
increasing prevalence of hepatic affections, diseases comiparatively little 
known to our continental neighbours." 

Dr. Brinton, the talented writer On Food and its Digestion, thus 
speaks unhesitatingly in similar terms ; the latter, indeed, insisting 
that whereas alcoholically fortified wine produces depression of spirits, 
there is absolutely no such result from good wine drunk moderately : — 

** It is a matter of only too common observation, that the hilarity pro- 
duced by an excess of alcohol overnight is often followed by great indis- 
position and depression the next day. But to restore, by a glass or two 
of wine, those sensations of comfort and cheerfulness which have been 
somewhat worn during a long day's work, is a procedure which, though 
it may often be indirectly necessary to similar industry on the morrow, 
fieems quite compatible with the continuance of good health. And, in like 
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manner, the man who feels worse on the morrow of a social dinner, which 
has been enlivened by a moderate quantity of good wine, may thank him- 
self, or his host, for a reaction which proves some error in either the 
quantity or quality of his compotations. From good wine, in moderate 
quantity, there ii no reaction whatever.^' — Beinton, p. 391. 

In testimony that while good wine is the best of drinks, that which 
is adulterated ranks amongst the most noxious articles of diet, Dr. 
Brinton still further continues,^ — ^ 

ON THE SUPERIORITY OF PURE WINE OVER ALL 

OTHER BEVERAGES. 

** In the physiological effects of various liquids, the proportion of alcohol 
jAays a prominent, but by no means exclusive part. Hence, though we 
may trace something like a gradation of activity in passing down that 
lilcoholic scale which conducts from the strongest distilled spirit to the 
'Weakest beer, we find some differences which are specific to the three 
classes, of spirits, wines, and beers ; as w6ll as others which apparently de- 
pend, in great degree, on the relative proportions of the above collateral 
ingredients. The quantity of sugar, for instance, is evidently of import- 
ance, and in genersd greatly increases the noxious effects of the liquid in 
which it is largely present, acting in this respect as no mere admixture of 
sugar with the food would do. The aethers and the tannic acid, as well 
as the tartaric acid and the tartrates of wine, are also doubtless of import- 
ance, and seem to confer upon it that rich and multifarious composition by 
which this great medicine so far transcends all that we sometimes attempt 
in our pharmaceutical combinations of many drugs. Lastly, there is the 
clearest evidence that another quality — which, for want of a better word, 
we may call naturalness — of wine is still more influential ; and that this 
character (in the exact appreciation of which the chemist must at present 
be content to rank below the connoisseur, and the connoisseur in his turn 
below the sensations which follow a moderate dose, or the constitutional 
effects experienced by the habitual consumer) is the only one which guaran- 
tees that proper combination of stimulant, tonic, and alterative effects dis- 
tinctive of the action of wine." — P. 374. 

The late Baron Leibig in his " Familiar Letters on Chemistry/'* 
thus writes of the great value of pure wine : — 

** As a restorative, a means of refreshment, where the powers of life 
are exhausted, of giving animation and energy where man has to struggle 
with days of sorrow, as a means of correction and compensation when mis- 
proportion occurs in nutrition, and the organism is deranged in its oper- 
iitions, and as a means of protection against organic disturbances, wine is 
purpassed by no product of nature or of art." 

Whether fortified wines fulfil the above conditions will be seen in 
the following chapters. 

* Edition 1851 ; Walton and Maberley, London. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
WINES OF SPAIN. 

SpaiUBh Sherry; its natural Quality, Character, and Strength — English-Spanish 
Sherry a " Liqueur-wine.'*— Spanish "Wine au naturel more expensive than when 
fortified — Cost of Spanish Wine and Spirit compared — Imported Strength of 
Sherry — Dr. Thudichum on the Manufacture of Sherry — Dr. Pobtoatb, f.r.c.s., on 
its Effects — Dr. Barrt on the Yidue of the natural Tartrates : his Opinion con- 
firmed hy Edwabd Smith, m.d., F.a.s. 

N considering the composition and character of Sherry, it is 
necessary again to mention the fact that, until quite recently, 
the produce of Spain was held to be totally diflferent from that 
of either France or Germany ; and that to the more excellent soil, 
climate, or special kind of grape of Spain, the sweetness and high 
alcoholic strength of Sherry were supposed to be owing. The recent cor- 
respondence in The Times, previously referred to, exposes this fallacy. 
We there learn, that the natural strength of Sherry varies from 
about 16 to 28 per cent, of proof spirit, that Sherry when pure, 
" resembles Chablis, Saaternes, Hocks, i&c," and that to the addition 
of spirit, sweet wine, or sugar, its character is due. It is described 
in the same correspondence, by one of its advocates, in language 
which will doubtless be news to many sherry-drinkers " as a liqueur- 
wine," i, e., " a wine containing a larger or smaller quantity of un- 
fermented saccharine ;" and " that the only way to keep this saccha- 
rine in subjection is by the addition of extra alcohol, — admissions 
clearly indicating that the Sherry of commerce is unwholesome. 

We are also told that " it has been found practically unsafe to 
ship a,ny Spanish or Portuguese white wine without the addition of 
some fortiiying liquid " — no matter, it would seem, what sort of 
spirit, whether of potato or beetroot, and that if "English- 
men want Spanish and Portuguese wines ' au naturel,' they must 
pay a heavy price for them." But another writer, in the same 
correspondence, says that — 

" WThile Sherry, possessiDg only the natural amount of spirit produced by 
fermentation, may be found in Spain, yet for consumption in this country, 
as Sherry is at present known, a certain amount of additional spirit is abso- 
lutely essential to the preservation of the wine. At the same time it must 
be borne in mind, that this process is an expenai/ve one, increasing consider- 
ably in reality the expense to the merchant abroad, and not resorted to in 
any way for the purpose of adulteratiny or cheapening, but strictly for 
preserving the wine ; the cost of the spirit added being to the merchant 
three to four times that of the wine." 

Now, as Hambro' or Elbe preserved (P) sherry, containing 40 per 
cent, of proof spirit can be bought at £10 a butt, equivalent to say 
98. 6d. a dozen, duty paid, it is rather diflScult to reconcile with the 



Natuxal strength: j^^*^^ 

24*0 degrees. 26*7 gaUons. 
26-0 „ 23-2 „ 

28-0 „ 20-0 „ 
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foregoing statement how so spirituous and vinous (?) a compound can 
be produced at the price, unless upon the supposition that the Elbe 
wine (!) costs three to four times less than the spirit, which itself is 
only worth Is. 8d. to 2s. proof per gallon. 

As Sherries containing less than from 36 to 42 per cent, of proof 
spirit are never imported, the following table, showing the amount 
per cent, of spirit, or " fortifying liquid/' which is requisite in order 
to raise the natural to the usually imported strength of 40 per cent, 
of proof spirit, will tend to prove the statement that " Sherry is a 
liqueur- wine": — 

Natural strength, ^^f^^^ 

16-0 degrees. 40-0 gallons. 

180 „ 36-7 „ 

20-0 „ 33-3 „ 

22-0 „ 30-0 „ 

One would have imagined that the amount of notice given by the 
Times and other journals to the subject of Wine Adulteration, would 
have elicited some remarks by way of explanation or apology from 
the various wholesale wine shippers and merchants who issue trade 
circulars. I have received, as usual, a great many of these com- 
munications, but I fail to detect any answer or contradiction (sup- 
ported by proof) of the allegations which have been made. These 
great wine authorities ought, surely, to deny the charges of "plaster- 
ing," or to admit and try to excuse them. They seem unable to do 
either, for many endeavour to ignore the whole controversy. The 
extent of their notice, when it is accorded to the question, is just to 
hint that the opposition to Sherry arises only out of " the interest 
which its detractors have in the sale of other white wines." But it 
is too late, I think, to attempt to answer direct proofs and challenges 
in such a fashion. The " pooh-pooh" method nas, doubtless, often 
proved highly successftil against solitary assailants like myself; but 
" pooh-pooh " will not serve against the general onslaught now being 
made. Like the Clown's answer in the play, " it may serve long, 
but not serve ever." To reply to a charge of adulteration by saying, 
as Messrs. F. W. Cosens the well-known Sherry shippers do, 
that "the most satisfactory rejoinder to interested detractors of 
Sherry is to call their attention to its increasing consumption," will 
not suffice. On the contrary, the larger the extent of sale of an 
adulterated article, the greater necessity is there for exposing its 
shortcomings. The " pooh-pooh" is not, however, the only kind of 
evasive rejoinder, though it is the least oflFensive. The more bellige- 
rent of the wine-trade organs in the press have recourse to abuse and 
strong language, instead of exhibiting, or attempting to exhibit, any 
proofs to oppose to those distinctly and plainly offered against the 
methods of wine manufecture. We are told, — (by * we,* I mean the 
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wine trade,) by one of our best esteemed guides, — Mr. Ridley, — that 
the evidence at the recent inquest upon the man who died from an over- 
dose of Sherry was a " tissue of nonsense." The Analytical Chemist 
who proved that the wine in question " did not contain 20 per cent, 
of the juice of the grape," and that it " did contain a fourth of proof 
spirit," is simply laughed at for not knowing how often such quanti- 
ties are swallowed without deadly consequences. One would imagine 
that the awkward fact that a man's death had been traced by the 
jury to the " Sherry" in question could hardly be got over, and yet 
their verdict is pronounced " bosh'' and made fun of, and the fate of 
the miserable man is supposed to be also grinned at, for vintners 
to make sport withal. The jury is ridiculed, the analyst condemned 
as a fool, and his statements about the dead man metamorphosed into 
an assertion that " this toper met his death by hiding four gills of 
Sherry under his waistcoat." The drinker of four gills of Sherry is, 
I consider, rather hardly used by being labelled as a toper and laughed 
at for dying. Four gills of good wine would not make a toper, nor 
provoke such laughable disasters as befell poor Entwistle; but 
four gills of alcohol and fusel oils, and heaven knows what, com- 
pounded under the name of Sherry, may be more than enough to 
"hide under a waistcoat" with impunity. Why call such stuff 
Sherry P ask Messrs. Cosens, when it well may have been some 
British, French, or Hamburgh imitation. My answer is, that doubt- 
less the imitations are worse than the original, but that the accusa- • 
tions made by the various analysts and investigators into the com- 
ponents of Sherry have been made against the best and most 
veritable Sherry, and that it is of it that we have been told so much 
about the plastering and other processes. Well may it be said, 
then, of Sherry, that bad is the best ! The only admission which 
the shippers of Sherry have been forced by these various allegations 
to make, — and the admission is a highly important one, — ^is that 
Sherry is a " liqueur- wine, and that if Sherry were shipped pure, the 
public would not recognise it as Sherry, nor would they drink it. 
There is no such thing as pure Sherry ; when it is Sherry it is not 
pure, and when it it is pure it is not Sherry, — such as Englishmen 
know it. The best apology for Sherry that I have discovered in 
the course of my reading up the recent controversy is offered in 
HieDailt/ Telegraph ; and I really do think, that so much ingenuity 
as is shown in the article I refer to should not be allowed to be 
forgotten and buried with the thousand and one items of ephemeral 
value which surround it. Mr. Ridley commends what the Daily 
Telegraph says, and it will therefore be in some sense a representa- 
tion of his views and those of his trade-supporters to mention a few 
of the merits and beauties of Sherry as discovered by the Daily 
Telegraph, and recognised by the highest trade authorities. I 
cannot, I am sorry to say, give more than a summary of this 

B 
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admirably- written manifesto in behalf of this much-condemned yet 
highly esteemed beverage. 

The Daih/ Telegraph asserts that Sherry is a " genteel drink," 
that it is a " respectable and non-tippling refreshment," of which 
the working classes " speak with a kind of hushed reverence ;" and 
that ** many well-to-do English people take some of this wine at 
their meals, some more afterwards, and a great deal more than is 
good for ,them between their meals."* One might think that this 
last admission somewhat clashed with the assertion as to non- 
tippling ;" but doubtless the Daili/ Telegraph knows what is " gen- 
teel,'' what gentility may and may not do ; and it tells us that 
gentility prefers Sherry because " it is a beverage of which one can 
drink the largest quantity without getting tipsy." Gentility would, 
gays the Telegraph, drink Claret ; but that La Eose and St. Est^phe 
are too dear. Gentility objects, it adds, to pure wines for different 
reasons. Cheap Claret is sour, and sets its teeth on edge ; Greek 
wines gentility finds to taste of resin ; Hungarian are strong, heady, 
and rough, devoid of character; Italian are potent, ropy, and 
bitter; consequently, gentility will have none of them. "Sherry 
may be adulterated to the masthead," says the Telegraph; "but it 
is agreeable, it is sweet, moderately strong, (which is, we suppose, 
much better than potent,) its colour is pleasing, its scent appetizing, 
its flavour — ^by whatever means obtained — is delicious." The force 
' of fancy can no farther go than this, and fancy in such matters is 
everything while it lasts. When the spell is broken, Titania dis- 
covers that she has been lavishing her caresses on a donkey-headed 
bumpkm, whilst loading Oberon himself with evil names. When 
the time of disenchantment comes, we shall hear some other verdict 
upon pure wines, and it will be discovered that the taste which de- 
nominated adulterated and plastered Sherry as "delicious," was 
simply a depraved taste whose judgment was comparatively value- 
less. I hope that the time may soon come when the answer to 
the question, "What is Sherry?" will be given in much more 
eulogistic terms than can be used now ; for I hope that the discovery 
of adulteration will lead, not, as in the case of the Telegraph, to 
falling in love with and glorifying the false, but to the gradual 
abandonment of adulteration, and the importation of pure wine. 

The following is an interesting description given recently in the 
Times by Dr. Thudichum, of 

THE WAY IN WHICH SHERRY IS MADE. 
" Sherry— that is to say, the wine grown and made at Jerez for con- 
sumption in England-— 18 the product of two varieties of wines mainly, 
the palomino and mantuo castellano. Each quantity of collected grapes 
sufficient to yield a butt of must, previously to being trodden and pressed, 
is invariably dusted over with from 30lb. to 401b. of burnt plaster of 
Paris, (sulphate of lime.) The effect of this practice, of which my in- 
guiries among eheizy makers have not taught me the objecti is to precipi- 
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tate all tartaric and malic acid of the must, and substitute in their place 
sulphuric acid. The must, therefore, as it runs from the press, contains 
no bi-tartrate of potash, or so-called tartar, hut sulphate of potash instead. 
In consequence ail sherry contains nearly the whole of the potash of the 
must as sulphate, amounting to from 1^ kilogramme (about 31b.) to 7 kilo- 
grammes (about 141b.) per butt of 484 litres, or 108 gallons. 

" The common yarieties of must are not only plastered, but also im- 
pregnated with the fumes by combustion of about ^ve ounces of sulphur 
per butt, which adds about a pound of sulphuric acid to that brought in 
by the plaster. The plastered must as it runs from the press contains its 
fruit, sugar, tannin, and other ingredients in a perfectly developed con- 
dition, and the statement of one of your correspondents that they were in 
an undeveloped state is scarcely intelligible. Quantitave determinations 
made upon many and different specimens of must at Jerez show that its 
specific gravity varies between 9 deg. and 14 deg. of Baume's areometer, 
indicating from 14'6 to 24 per cent, of sugar, and that, therefore, it can 
by fermentation only form from 14 to 23 per cent, of proof spirit." 

" The must ferments in the sheds called bodegas, there being no cellars 
properly so called at Jerez. In a fortnight the sugar has all fermented 
away, and the must is transformed into wine. This is allowed to deposit 
its lees during some months, and is racked in the following February and 
March. On this occasion some brandy is added to the wine, by which its 
alcoholicity rises to about 29 per cent, of proof spirit. In spring and 
early summer the wine (still termed " mosto," and so to the time of tiio 
next harvest) undergoes what is termed its first evolution, and after that 
is ready for further preparation. 

" This consists in the addition of various ingredients which impart colour, 
sweetness, spirit, and fiavour. Colour is imparted by the addition of 
caramel, produced by the boiling down in coppers of previously plastered 
grape-juice; the brown syrup is dissolved in wine and spirit, so as to form 
a deep brown liquid, containing from 35 to 60 per cent, of proof spirit, 
term^ * colour,* or * vino de color.' Frequently caramel made from cane- 
sugar is used instead of that made from grapes. Some colour is made 
with the juice of rotten or otherwise inferior grapes. Sweetness is im- 
parted by the addition of " dulce," — ^that is, must, frequently made from 
grapes dried for some days in the sun, to which one-sixth of its volume 
of spirit, of the strength of 40 degrees by Cartier's alcoholometer, has 
been added, (a process by which all fermentation becomes impossible.) 
Every hundred litres of dulce contains, therefore, 1 9 litres of absolute 
alcohol, equal to 33*78 per eent. of proof spirit. Flavour is imparted by 
the addition of some old selected wine, which is kept in so-called 'soleras .' 
Ultimately brandy is added to the mixture to the extent of fortifying it 
up to 35 as the minimum, most frequently up to 40 or 42, and sometimes, as 
your Custom-house correspondent proved, up to 50 per cent, of proof spirit. 

" In a butt of ordinary sherry (40 jars, ) there are mostly one-fifth of its 
volume of dulce (eight jars) ; consequently, about one-sixth of unfermented 
grape-jdice, and which remains unfermented. This is, therefore, opposed 
to the statement of one of your correspondents, that it would be impossi- 
ble to find a single drop of unfermented grape-juice in sherry. The better 
dienieetfainadblflssflvfietyaiid only the few finest Titrieties are 1^ 
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unsweetflned. The *diilce' is never plastered, and therefore its addition 
depresses a little the large quantity of sulphate of potash introdueed by 
the * color.' 

" Xow it must be observed, that what has been described is the. process 
of making * sherry,* and not a process of adulterating it. It may be^a 
question whether this process leaves much room for adulteration, or 
whether it is not itself adulteration ; in other words,, whether all sherry 
whatsoever is, or is not adulterated. To help your readers towards a so- 
lution, I remind them that medical authorities have long since pronounced 
the brandied and plastered sherries to be unwholesome. But the vendors 
of such sherries are not troubled by the administrators of the Acts of 
Parliament relating to adulteration. On the other hand, bakers who mix 
a little alum with their flour or dough, which in the bread re-appears as 
sulphate of potash (the same as in sherry) and phosphate of alumina (per- 
fectly innocuous), are prosecuted, fined, and denounced, though their ad- 
ditions considered as per cent, of bread are incomparably smaller than the 
additions made to sherries considered as per cent, of wine. 

** Sherries contain from 1^ to eight grammes of sulphuric acid as potash 
salt per litre, and the more the older and better they are ; most * soleras' 
are near the highest figure. Now if alumed bread is unwholesome, 
plastered sherry must be unwholesome also, and is more so ; but if 
plastered sherry be left unmolested by the public health analysts, then 
alumed bread ought in fairness also to be left unmolested ; it is simply 
illogical and unjust to punish the baker and let the viniiier escape for 
essentially identical acts. 

Dr. Thudicum, in a lecture which he delivered December 22nd, 
1869, at the Society of Arts' " On Wines : their Origin, Nature, 
Analysis, and Uses," furnishes us with the following direct state- 
ments as to the effect of plastering wines : — 

PLASTER OF PARIS DENOUNCED. 
** Spanish, Portuguese, and French wines of the south are plastered; 
that is to say, plaster of Paris is dusted over the grapes immediately after 
they are gatiiered, or while they are on the press, or while they are in the 
state of must. Dr. Dupre and myself have been imable to find out the 
logic of that practice. If it is intended to make the wine stronger, it 
fails ; for plaster unites with little more than one-fourth its weight of 
water ; but the gypsum formed encloses mechanically a quantity of must, 
and reduces the total yield, so that 60 per cent, of plaster will retain fully 
half the juice, and raise the sugar in the remaining half from 13 to 15 per 
cent, only, and lesser quantities in proportion. But plaster will f^imiTii RTi . 
the free acid of the wine, in proportion to its quantity, from 5 to 0.6 per 
mille. It will do more ; it wiU decompose the tartrates, and form sul- 
phates, and thus change wines into drugs. In fact, all Sherries contain 
considerable quantities of sulphate of potassium, to which many varieties 
owe their bitter taste, and their purgative action. I am quite open to in- 
struction on the use of plastering, but have sought it in vain of some large 
producers or importers of Sherry. No doubt, the 20 per cent, of alcohol 
in Sherry is a Sequent cause of kidney affection ; but the cause is at least 
doubled by the potassium salt. iTote for Sherry without plaster acid. 
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and less than 16 per cent, of alcohol; such Sherry will require neither 
camomile nor nitric ether for a flavour. I vote for not changing ripe 
must into unripe by removing wine acid, and leaving sour apple acid. 
I delight in a glass of Amontillado, or even cheap " Yino de Arenas ;" 
but I gladly leave the drink of tincture of Glauber's salts to the old 
gentlemen who, as the phrase goes, " cannot get anything dry enough." 

Dr. Duprfe, Lecturer and Professor of Chemistry at the West- 
minster Hospital, in the course of the discussion which followed 
upon the remarks of Dr. Thudicum, at the Society of Arts above 
referred to^ made these important observations on 

THE MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF WINE DESTROYED BY THE 

"PLASTERING" PROCESS. 

'^Moreover, the acids in wine varied considerably. Some contained 
chiefly tartaric acid, — in fact it was the general superstition that this was 
the prevailing acid of wine ; but this was by no means the case, for Port 
and Sherry contained scarcely any. Port being of too great alcoholic 
strength, tiie alcohol precipitated the acid in the form of tartrate ; and 
Sherry, because the plastering to which it was subjected, removed nearly 
aU the tartaric acid, and replaced it by sulphate of potassa, a very active 
saline agent which, like most salts of potassa, had a very depressing action 
on the heart. Now wine was very frequently given to keep up the action 
of the heart, which as all physiologists knew was often of extreme im- 
portance, and could be effected no way so well as by the administration 
of alcohol or wine ; but it might often happen, in the case of Sherry, the 
slight stimulating action produced by the alcohol would be entirely counter- 
acted by the contrary effect produced by the sulphate of potassa." 

The presence of sulphuric acid in Sherry, its general character, 
and injurious effects, are still further confirmed by the analyses of 
John Postgatb, Esq., f.r.c.s., from whom I had the honour to 
receiye the following letter : — 

"59, Bbistol Koad, Birminoham, 
'' Deo. 19y 1S7S. 

"Dbae Sm, — ^I am much obliged to you for your letter of the 13th 
instant, and the copies of your interesting works on Wine and its Adultera- 
tion, &c., which I have just received on my return home from the North. 
I have not published a book on wine, but my analysis of Sherry has been 
noticed by the Press generally, during the effort I made to procure legis- 
lation against the adulteration of food and drugs. My attention was 
drawn to the adulteration of Sherry many years ago by its effects on the 
system, producing dyspepsia and pain in the head. I traced these to 
sulphuric acid and rank spirit in the wines complained of, and analyzed 
by me in consequence. I exposed the adulteration in my public addresses, 
and pointed out the results of the use of such impure wine. The Sherry 
which I was caUed upon to examine and analyze, from its effects, ranged 
from 42«. to 72«. per dozen. It all contained free sulphuric acid and 
fusel oil ; 100 grains of the sample of Sherry at 72«. was so surcharged 
with sulphuric acid, that when evaporated, the organic matter in it was 
charred. It was an irritant wine, producing pain in the stomach. Sherry 
wins is a mixtaie; and ought to be sold as such, sa that pure wine may 
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be known and appreciated: at present, the public taste is adulterated, 
and, unless the wine is very acid or rank, it f£als to detect the impurity. 

" Sincerely wishing you success in your attempt to alter this morbid 
inclination and perverted taste for strong and dry wine, 

" I remain, yours faithfully, 

"JOHN P08T0ATE, pjucs., 

" Eafamimr and Frofestor of Medical JurispruiSUncef 
** Quem*8 CoUege^ Birmingham. 
<* Author of Adulteration Actt, 1860 & 1872. 

I have alluded to the fact, that in perfectly fermented wine the 
tartrates are peculiarly noticeable when the wine is younff, and that 
they then have an acidulous taste which age will get rid of. I ought 
to add that all these tartrates, and the neutral salts which are readily 
noticed in pure wines — and are, to a certain extent, direct proof that 
Greek wine is to be so accounted — could be readily removed by 
the use of gypsum, lime, or plaster of Paris, as is the custom in 
Spain and some parts of France, where mellowness in new wine is 
fnus often obtained 'at the expense of more important qualities. 
Yet to take the tartrates out of wine is to deprive it of life, and of 
the power of improving with age. The other mode of preparing 
wine for immediate use — ^namely, by adding spirit, and so preventing 
its complete fermentation — ^is equally objectionable, and for the same 
reasons. The peculiar value of wine as a healthful beverage is de- * 
rived from the very constituents that are destroyed by such processes, 
— ^which would never have become so general but for the power of 
adulteration which the wine producer consequently enjoys. Directly 
the public learnt to forego the true wine taste, for compounded fla- 
vours, the whole system of wine-making and dealing became a matter 
of flavouring, and adepts could^. cheat to any extent without fear of 
punishment. Dr. Barry, in his work on Wines, 1776, thus writes, 
respecting the 

MEDICtNAL VALUE OF THE NATURAL TARTRATES. 

** Tartar is the real essential salt of wine, which all recent wines con- 
tain, but in a very different proportion to the other principles of wine, 
in which it long remains latent, imtil, by being more attenuated and dis- 
engaged, it then is successively separated from the very centre of the wine, 
and equally directed to the circumferences of the cask, in which it is kept. 
This is a real crystallization of these natural salts of wine, and, similar 
to other operations of the same kind, is never formed but when the liquor 
is kept in a state of rest, A much greater quantity of it is separated 
from the strong acid and austere wines than from the rich sweet wines, 
in which the fine oily and spirituous parts prevail more than the saline. 
On this account the former, while recent, retain a disagreeable austere 
taste, imfcil the superfluous saline parts are thrown off, and those which 
are retained become more mild. The rich wines wiU likewise continue 
to be disagreeable, luscious, and heavy until the oUy and spirituous 'parts 
are more refined and exalted, to which they entirely owe their peculiar 
colour and fragrancy. On this account tiie wines of this kind, which 
contain a greater proportion of the saline refin$d tartar than ofherS| ao- 
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quire a more grateful pungency , which endnentiy improves and distin- 
guishes them, and on that account are called hy the Italiaas the dolce 
JPiceanti, Many distempers, and particularly concretions in the joints and 
urinary passages, are, by some eminent writers, injudiciously imputed to 
this tartar in wines; but this separation of it is a very gradual and slow 
process, and never can prevail but in a quiescent state, and not possibly 
while llie wine in a quick motion circulates through the body, or in pass* 
ing through any of the excretory canals. Neither are these calculous 
eoncretioni which are formed in the joints or urinary passages of the same 
kind with this vinous salt ; but really of a different and opposite nature, 
as it evidently appears from experiments that these calculous concretions are 
of an alkaline nature, and this vinous tartar of a penetrative acid kind. The 
crystalB of tartar^ which are thence formed, are likewise found to be 
not only a safe, but a useful aperient and attenuating medicine in many 
cases, and much more apt to attenuate and dissolve such beginning con* 
cretions than to form them." 

These opinions are confirmed by Edv^tard Smith, m.d., f.r.s., i 
his letter to the Tima on " the Alleged Adulteration of Sherry, 
who thus writes : — 

" The removal of the natural salts of grape-juice — viz., the tartrates 
and malates, by the plastering process, greatly deteriorates the wine in one 
of its nutritive, or, to speak more correctly, medicinal qualities, while the 
formation of sulphuric and acetic acids increases the evil. There are 
qualities in wine made simply from the juice of the grape which are not 
destroyed by the quantity of alcohol generated therein ; and changes pro- 
ceed in such natural wine of a valuable medical and dietetic character 
much more rapidly than in adulterated Sherry or changed wine. These 
are well exemplified by a natural white wine, of Portugal — Bucellas — and 
the manufactured wine of Spain — Sherry. Nothing is more desirable in 
this discussion than to satisfy wine consumers that while pure wine must 
contain alcohol, alcohol is not wine, neither is it the most important ele- 
ments of wine in a dietetic sense. A sound Claret is far better for health 
than a sound Port, and cheap white Greek wines than dearer Sherry." 

WHAT IS THE REAL CAUSE OF ACIDITY OF STOMACH. 

Why pure wines are not liked by ladies, and why the effects of 
added alcohol are injurious, Dr. Smith thus explains :-^ 

" Thp addition of alcohol by prematurely arresUng the fermentation of 
the sugar causes ihb retention of an element which will S3t up. fermenta- 
tion in the stomach and cause or tend to cause a form of indigestion. The 
added alcohol is infinitely more prejudicial to the health of the body than 
that which is generated in the giape-juice by the natural process, and 
renders the liquid so strong that it may no longer be drunk in the quantity 
needful to promote the solution and transformation of food, and so strong, 
alas, as to lesstn the digestibility of animal food. It is thus rather a weak, 
ardent spirit, then a beverage to be consumed with impunity. 

" The action of alcohol is not the dietetic action of wine. It may 
locally stimulate the stomach, and do good medicinally, while it may 
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harden the food and do harm ; but it does not supply the requirement at 
a meal, — a sufficient quantity of harmless fluid ; neitiier can it be properly 
said to supply nourishment. 

" Too many persons, and particularly ladies, seek the immediate rather 
than the remote action of wine : — viz., the rapid excitement of the circula- 
tion, increased warmth, and sense of torpor, or, as it is termed, ' sense of 
satisfaction ;' but these are due to the alcohol exclusively, while the true 
dietetic action of wine proceeds more slowly, and produces only the same 
sensation as results from food. Claret is termed cold and Greek wine 
sour, and yet neither is so, for the idea indicates only the absence of the 
immediate stimulation caused by the added alcohol in fortified wines, with 
which such persons are more familiar. 

'* If the term wine indicates grape juice changed only by fermentation 
and maturation, some other designation, as cordial or liqueur, should be 
applied to Port, Sherry, and other fortified wines." 




CHAPTER V. 
WINES OF PORTUGAU 

Mb.Bbckwith*s State of Mind — CoirsuL Crawpubd*s own Port — BjlBX}nFobbb6T1&'s 
"black, strong and sweet" — How. Kobert Lyttok's Description— denied by 
Mr. Elles, but established as correct — Mr. Dbnman's Letter to The Timet — New 
Port, instead of British Spirit.— Strength, or rather Weakness of Port before 
Spirit is added to it— Old Port, — at. best a Brandy- Wine, — ^possesses at least no 
Grape-flavour. 

NOW proceed to famish a few particulars about Port wine, 
derived from both growers and eye-witnesses ; and I think that 
few persons, after learning how Port is manufactured, will be 
in as undecided a state of mind as Mr. Bbcjkwith, who, in his 
" Practical Notes on Wine," remarks, that " it seems to be im- 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion whether thii notable 
and potent wine is a friend or foe to the human frameJ^ 

The following extracts, from reports of the highest authority, will 
doubtless be read with much interest, and wiU assist my readers to 
form a judgment of the value of Port wine : — 

CONSUL CRAWFURD'S OWN ACCOUNT OF PORT WINE MAKING. 

"The wine-making, though at first sight primitive, is, in all essential 
particulars, very cautiously and skilfully performed. The over-ripe or 
inferior grapes being picked out, the rest are thrown into a large stone- 
built vat (lagar). Into this as many men as can easily find robm enter, 
and tread out the juice. The men stay in from 20 to 30 hours. The must 
is then allowed to stand until a thorough fermentation has taken place. 
It is now that a small portion of brandy is added, as is also done with 
Sherry and Madeira, to prevent the wine, containing, as it does, so many 
rich ingredients, from running into an excessive fermentation, and so losing 
too much of its saccharine matter ^'^-'CommerciallUport, by Consul Gra.w- 
7usi)i 1867. 
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As to what Port really consists of, no one is better authorized to 
state than was the late Baron Forrester, himself a wine-grower of 
considerable experience. He thus describes the mode in which 
Port wine is treated before it is despatched to England. How it 
fares subsequently we shall see hereafter : — • 

HOW PORT WINE IS MADE. 
" To produce Hack, 8tr<mg[ and sweet wine, the following are the expe- 
dients resorted to : The grapes being flung into the open stone vat indis- 
criminately on the stalks, sound or unsound, are trodden by men till they 
are completely mashed, and there left to ferment. "When the wine is about 
half fermented, it is transferred from the vat to tonels, and brandy (several 
degrees above proof) is thrown in, in the proportion of twelve to twenty- 
four gallons to the pipe of must, by which the fermentation is greatly 
checked. About two months afterwards this mixture is coloured thus : 
A quantity of dried elderberries is put into coarse bags ; these are placed 
in vats, and a part of the wine to be coloured being thrown over them, 
they are trodden by men till the whole of the colouring-matter is ex- 
pressed, when the husks are thrown away. The dye thus formed is applied 
according to the fancy of the owner, — from twenty-eight to fifty-six pounds 
of the dried elderberry being used to the pipe of wine. Another addition 
of brandy, of from four to six gallons per pipe, is made to the mixture, 
which is then allowed to rest for about two months. At the end of this 
time it is, if sold, (which it is tolerably sure to be after such jvMciom 
treatment,) transferred to Oporto, where it is racked two or three times, 
and receives two gallons more of brandy per pipe, and it is then considered 
fit to be shipped to England, it being about nine months old ; and, at the 
time of shipment, one gallon more brandy is usually added to each pipe. 
The wine having thus received, at least, twenty-six gallons of brandy per 
pipe, is considered by the merchant sufficiently strong, — an opinion which 
the writer, at least, is not prepared to dispute." 

The Honourable Robert Lytton, late Her Majesty's Secretary 
of Legation at Lisbon, on the manufacture of Port wine and the 
quantity of spirit added thereto :-^ 

" I have frankly submitted to the judgment of Mr. Johnstone, of the 
Testing Department of the London Custom House, my own estimate of 
the quantity of adventitious spirit admitted into the composition of Port 
wine, and that gentleman not only assures me that my estimate is a 
moderate one, but he has also had the kindness to favour me with his 
own, derived from long observation of the results of the appHcation of 
the alcoholic test to Port wines, since that test was first adopted to the 
present day, as well as a thorough knowledge of all the details of the 
manufacture, and a comprehensive and impartial examination of all exist- 
ing evidence upon the subject. I subjoin this estimate. ' I find,' says 
Mr. Johnstone (writing to me in reply to my questions upon this subject), 
* that the strength of the spirit commonly used in Portugal varies from 
45 per cent. O.P. to 50 per cent. O.P., and I assume it at its lowest, viz. 
5Q per cent. But the Cterman spirit now so largely imported for fortify- 
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ing purposes into wine-growing countries is often as liigli as 70 per cent., 
and rarely below 67 per cent. 

" * The composition applies, in this instance, to the higher qualities of 
Port wine. To the half-fermented wine there is added, to check fer- 
mentation, first, — ««.*-••♦ 

' ' Gallons of proof ipint. 

25 gUlons brandy, at 45 deg* • equal to . 35*25 
And flay, 6 „ geropiga 

then, 6 „ more of brandy ' , . „ 8*70 

again, 2 „ ;more after racking . . „ 2*90 

and, 1 „ more on shipment • • »» 1*45 

39 liqtud gallons .... „ 49-30 

76 of wine. — • 

Total 115 gallons of Fort wine. 

" ' That would be,' he continues, * of proof spirit, upon the pipe of 115 
gallons, a little abore the maximum of 42 degrees, at the higher duty of 

The above statement having been characterized by Mr. Elles, of 
Oporto, (in the recent correspondence as to the " Alleged Adultera- 
tion of Sherry,'') as a " gross exaggeration," The Tim$s inserted the 
following letter from me, (in reply to Mr. Elles* allegation), 
enabling me to prove the truth of (the now) Lord Lytton's remarks. 

MANUFACTURE OF PORT. 

Mb. Takes L. Denmak writes to us : — << As the writer of the letter to 
which, in The Times of the 5th iustant, Mr. Elles refers, I shall feel 
obliged, in justice to myself, if you will allow me space to show that the 
particular calculation made by (the now) Lord Lytton, as to the amount 
of spirit added to Port wine was quite correct, and not a '' gross exagge- 
ration," as asser'jed by Mr. Elles ; also, that his Lordship had allowed for 
the amount of spirit generated in the half-fermented wine. According to 
the Parliamentaiy reports issued in 1862, relative to the natural strengths 
of wine. Port, when fully fermented, makes but 25*9 per cent, of proof 
spirit. Lord Lytton gives 13*4 per cent, as the natural strength of half- 
fermented Port wine, to which is added, per pipe of 116 gallons, to check 
fermentation, 39 over-proof liquid gallons, equal to 40*3 gallons of proof 
spirit, as may be thus s^own: — 115 gallons hal '-ixrmerted, containing 
13*4 gallons per cent, o? pioo? spirit, equal to 15*4 gallons of proof spirit 
per 116 gallons; add £9 gallons over-proof liquid, equal to 49*3 gallons 
of proo? spirit; total 6<!.*7 gallons of prooj sp'iic. P, fieiefoie, 154 
gallois contain 61*7 gallons of proo: spirit, what do 100 gar.ons con- 
ta-.n ? 42 per cent.; viz., the qaantity stated by Lord LyLton. Mr. Elles 
furfcbeimore says, that Lord Lyttoi's llepoits " were cleanly controverted 
at every point by Mr. Crawfurd, Her Majesty's Consul at Gpoito." Con- 
sideiing that, when hP\j fermented, the hi^-hest stren^-th is but 26 per 
cent, of pioof spirit, it sounds rather strange to heer * that, efter a series 
of very careful inquiries in this city (Oporto), my opinion is that 39 per 
cent, is about the average proportion of proof iapirit to wine. Some few 
winesy mostly neW| may conteon as litUe as 36, and| agaiui a few zicher 
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ones 41, or eyen 42 and 43 degrees. It must be remembered 1 per cent, 
is added on shipment. A genUeman from Lisbon, at present employed in 
this city, is investigating, on bebalf of tbe Portuguese Goyemment, the 
strength of the wine now held in stock : although his report has not yet 
been published, it is well known here that his experiments i^ow the average 
strength to be 40 per cent., or one degree higher than I have given it' 
It wHl be seen that the above extract from Mr. Crawfurd's Beport con- 
firms Lord Lytton's statement as to the imported and made-up strength of 
Port wines." 

ABSURDITY OF BUYING BACK BRITISH SPIRIT AT WINE PRICES. 

" Our best customers for spirits," said Bidkfi Wine Trade Circular 
in 1865, " are the Portuguese wine growers, who have taken up- 
wards of 1,600,000 gallons to fortify their unfermented juice. In 
1864 we received from the Portuguese 3,344,871 gallons of Port 
wine. They took from England 1,630,304 gallons of spirits." He 
must be dull indeed, remarks Dr. Druitt, who does not see that, in 
paying high prices for Port wine, we. are really buying back dearly 
the British spirits that were engendered on the banks of the Thames. 
But since then the Portuguese have discovered that coarser and 
cheaper spirits than those of British manufacture will serve to 
adulterate the Port wine which we in ignorance have given to the 
fiick and delicate. 

STRENGTH OF NATURAL PORTUGUESE WINES» FROM 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORT, 1868. 
**The averages of the alcoholic strength of the wine- growing districts 
of Portugal have been carefully ascertained by a technics. Commission at 
the Agricultural Institute of Lisbon. Those averages were as follows : — 
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WHAT PORT WINE IS WHEN IT IS OLD. 

Mr. Cjrrus Redding, a recognised authority on "Wines/* re- 
marks : — 

" Port-wine, when it is old, retains but a very small proportion of its 
Tinosity. Time is required to destroy the fiery mixture witii which it is 
adulterated, or the potency of the brandy: but before that moment 
arrives, the vinous characteristics are generally gone. Tawny Port may 
be very good and well-mellowed brandy- wine, but it ceases to possess tha 
original qualities of the juict of the Oporto grape." 
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M. Lbnoie on the Value of Greek Wines— Edmowd Aboui on their Quality— Da. 
Dbuitt on their Improvement with age— Db. Edwaud Smith, r.B.B., on their 
Merits and general Superiority to other Wines. 

fF all the beverages with which I made acquaintance in my early 
search for the best substitute for Port and Sherry, I much pre- 
ferred the wines of Greece ; and I adhere to them to-day with 
the firmest confidence that there are none to equal them, either in 
flavour or in value, as beverages, nor, when that value is considered, 
can any compare with them in point of cost. It was one of the draw- 
backs attaching to the introduction of such novelties, that at the outset 
I could obtain only new and immature Greek wines to compete with 
the ancient and fashionable compounds which habit had rendered 
agreeable to the English palate ; but the fine qualities they even 
then possessed commended them to every connoisseur, although on the 
other hand many of those very characteristics which constituted their 
excellence not unfrequently rendered them unattractive to the less 
refined taste. Beiug perfectly fermented they were not sweet, as 
all the sugar in the grape had been converted into alcohol; as the 
tartrates, which give life and promote a ^healthy nutrition, had 
not been removed by gypsum or plaster of^ Paris, Port and 
Sherry drinkers sometimes thought them acid. /The tannin in the 
red wines, which imparts both vigour and tone, was by these con- 
demned as rough, and almost every virtue was condemned as a vice 
by those who knew no better. 

Yet I have invariably foup^d that wlien persons have taken the 
trouble to taste my importations of natural Greek vme side by side 
with Port or Sherry, smelling and tasting each alternately, they have 
preferred the Greek. Nay, more ; the almost certain consequence of 
regularly drinking any pure wine is, the inability to relish either Port 
or Sherry, for the flavour of the latter, arising from added spirit, sugar. 
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&c., becomes thenceforth as unsatisfactory to the palate as they are* 
injurious to the stomach. When tested by such a comparisoD, Port 
and Sherry will be found to be deficient in that very principle or 
Tinous flavour which is first sought by true connoisseurs, who are 
well aware that when certain qualities are added, they are incapable 
of ajQfording the light and agreeable stimulant which a soimd whole- 
some beverage provides. 

It was one oi the most curious anomalies of my early position, that 
my Greek wines, being without added spirit, should by some have 
been pronounced poor and deficient in body ; whereas their average 
strength is nearly 26 per cent, of proof spirit, the highest of all 
natural wines. On the other hand, by many persons accustomed to 
drink pure French or German wines, Greek were thought too strong. 
By way of commentary upon these opinions it is worth while to state 
that the best London porter, and the better kinds of ale, contain 
but from 10 to 13 per cent, of proof spirit ; whereas Greek wines, 
undiluted, are about as strong as ordinary brandy-and- water, — that 
is to say, one part of spirit to three of water ; when Greek are diluted 
by one-third water, they are then as strong as French or German 
wines. So much for the strength of Greek wines. 

The following independent Foreign testimony as to the suitability 
. of the soil and climate of Greece^ the character and quality of 
her wines, and their superiority to French growths, is thus furnished 
by M. Lenoir, in his work on the 

CULTURE OF THE VINE, AND WINE MAKING. 
" The emancipation of Greece, to which we look forward, will cause * 
great increase in the culture of the vine, for it there grows luxuriantly 
and there is ample room ; and when we begin to imderstand and realize 
the character and quality of her wines and their suitability for a foreign 
trade, and that on the vine of all other plants we most rely for support, 
it will indeed be necessary for us to be on the alert. Witii such com- 
-petitors so near to us — competitors endowed with the most favourable cli- 
•.mate for vine culture — our wine export, which to-day is in a state of in- 
creasing prosperity, will not be long in becoming stationary, and even fall 

• off, if we do not hasten to introduce in the culture of the vine and the 
mode of wine-making every improvement of which they are susceptible." 

EDWOND ABOUT ON THE QUALITY OF GREEK WINES. 

The superior quality of Greek wines, particularly those of the Isle 
of Santorin, is still further confirmed by Monsieur Edmund About, 
who states that,— 

" The principal agricultural wealth of the country is derived from the 
vine, of which there are two kinds : viz., the currant and the grape. All 
kinds of grapes flourish on the soil, and every province produces wine ; but 
•the best is from the Isle of Santorin, in which there are more than sixty 

• varieties of the vine. The wines from this island keep a long time, and 
bear the longest voj^ages; they please the eye by their brilliant colour, 
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content the palate by their free and fi*e8h flaTOur, and for the last two 
years, at meals, I have drunk no other wines." 

The above extract from La Grkce Contemporaine, printed in 1868, 
contains an opinion which has been long retained, for it is reiterated 
in Le Boi des Montagnea, published in 1867 :— 

<' Ce qui contribua surtout ^ m'acclimater dans la maison de Chiistodule 
c'est un petit yin de Santoriu, qu'il allait chercher je ne sais od. Je ne 
suis pas gourmet, et I'education de mon palais a ete malheureusement un 
peu negligee: cependant, je crois pouvoir affirmer que ce yin-Jil serait 
appr6ci6 ^ la table d'un roi : il est jaime comme I'or, [the Tksiu.,] trans- 
parent comme latopaze, 6clatant comme le soleil, joyeux comme le sourire 
d'lm enfant. Je crois le voir encore dans sa carafe au large ventre au 
milieu de la toile cir6e, que nous aurions pu souper sans autre lumi6rej' 

As regards English opinion, formed on my earliest importations of 
Greek wines, Dr. Druitt, in his JRiport an Cheap Winei,* and their 
subsequent developement and improvement, thus records his expe- 
rience in his re- written and enlarged Eeport of a few months ago :-* 

DR. ROBERT DRUITT, M.R.C.P.. ON GREEK VINTAGES AND THEIR 

IMPROVEMENT WITH AGE. 

" The Greek wines, which I only know through Denman, appear of 
almost perplexing number ; and I believe it would be good policy for the 
vendor to eliminate some of the less important, and fix the public atten- 
tion on fewer varieties. I first procured these wines in the spring of 
1863. I have since studied them with considerable care, and, to say the 
least, am convinced that they will form no inconsiderable portion of the 
future wine of this coimtry, so soon as the middle classes, to whom 
cheapness is essential, learn to look out for a decided toineflavotcry — ^that is 
for the taste and smeU of the grape, more or less modified by fermentation, 
instead of the taste of spirits. I^ay, more ; the specimens I have tasted 
of some of those wines which have had age in bottle, have led me to 
believe them so capable of developing flavours of peculiar marked cha- 
racter, that they will be sought out for their own intrinsic excellenoei 
cheapness apart. 

" In order to classify them, we may divide them into dry and sweet. 
Of the dry, there are the White Mount Eymettus, White J^ephisia, St. 
Mie, and Thera; the Bed Mount Ht/mettue, Bed Kephisiay and Santorin. 

" The St. Elie ; alcoholic strength = 25^ A light-coloured, firm, dry 
wine; not too acid; clean and appetizing. An older specimen, which 
had some age in bot(le, was a delicious, firm, well-flavoured wine, ad- 
mirably adapted for dinner. There seems great promise about it." 

'' So far I wrote in 1865. Subsequent experience enables me to lay 
that the St. Ens went into disfavour with some of my fiiends &om its 
great acidity and harshness. Blessed is the young wine which has these 
characters, if only it can be put by to matiwe. For I find that the St. 
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Elie, if duly allowed to rest, deposits a small quantity of tartar, becomes 
darker in colour^ and acquires a flavour of the true old winey character, 
resembling that of old Madeira. I use tlie word winey to indicate that 
taste and smell which wine has, and which other liquids have not, and 
which is developed in the intensest form in this wine 

<< Here is a bottle of St. Elie ; a white Greek wine, which has been in 
my cellar awaiting its destiny since 1864. The wine bright, brilliant, dark 
amber colour ; when sipped, one is struck with the feeling of body, the 
abundance of vinosity : all the organs are gratified, and during the act of 
deglutition, there is the feeling of power coming into one. The sub- 
itraiumy ihefoiu et origo of the St. Elie, is a honey-flavoured grape, and 
this is still detectable ; the wine at flrst was harsh and crude, now it 
is soft 

''There is another Bed wine of a peculiar and first-class character, 
the Noussa, which is said to come from the neighbourhood of Mount 
Olympus, in Thessaly, which is well worth the attention of my readers who 
want the maximum of vinosity. It is a rich Burgundy-like wine ; soon 
acquires great flavour, but soon also deposits a crust, and becomes of a 
tawny colour ; sound, dry, not acid, and eminently viqous. The Noussi. 
and St. "Rt.tt! are the monarchs of Greek wines. 

"There is a peculiarity of flavour about the Greek wines, resembling 
that of Amontillado sherry, and believed to depend on the developement 
of a body called aldehyde, which is alcohol partially ozydized, but not 
converted into acetic acid. 

" The White Mount Hymettus, 16#., and White Kephisia 20«., as I 
am informed, differ merely in age. Alcoholic strength, about 21*. The 
Whitb Kephisia. is a very cheap wine. It has abundance of wine taste; 
whereas some that is older has perfectly astonished me by its firm, dry, 
clean character, and the abundance of peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay 
sort which it seems capable of developing. 

" The Thera ; alcoholic strength = 25**. This is a wine which, when 
new from the cask, is of a darkish sherry colour, ftdl bodied, and very 
capable of taking the place of 'dinner sherry.' Comparing this wine with 
a cheap fictitious wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fulness 
of wine taste and absence of spirit taste. The taste is peculiar ; but this 
wine seems to have great potentiality of developing flavour in bottle. As 
it is, how superior to cheap Sherry ! White Paibas is like Chablis. 

" The Red Kephisia 20«., is a wine of great usefulness now, and of 
great promise when age shall have matured it. The alcoholic strength is 
about 21o. Pull bodied, dry, markedly astringent, not acid, they are 
much more satisfying than pure Bordeaux of equal price. 

" The Santorln is a very useful wine ; it has the tawny colour and dry- 
ness of light Port, with alcoholic strength about 24** or 25**. I have occa- 
sionally given or prescribed this wine to poor patients, and been quite 
amused at their approbation of it : so like Port ! A dyspeptic overwoiked 
dispensary medical officer, to whom I gave some, tells me that it suits him 
to a niceiy, and controls the acidity of the stomach, I have had one or 
two old samples of Santonn of great merit, as being reproductions of 
•erttin eharacteii of old Port 
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** Comparing Greek wines with Bordeaux of equal price, there is more 
lodt/ in them, using the word body to imply fulness and rotundity of 
taste, and what satisfies the stomach, apart from flavour and alcoholic 
strength also. Persons who might think Bordeaux thin and sour, might 
be satisfied with red Kephisia ; on the other hand, a person who delights 
in light Bordeaux might think the Htmettus coarse, unless he got some of 
the older and more mature kind. Wine flavour, I need scarcely repeat, is 
a product of time, and time adds greatly to the cost of wine ; so that in 
cheap wine we regard not so much present flavour as firmness and sound- 
ness, and capacity of keeping till flavour shall be generated. 

** It follows that the persons to whom we should recommend Greek 
wines especially, are those who are hardly weaned from brandied wine, 
and who require something full-bodied. I find the Red Hymettus much 
relished by a patient in an advanced stage of phthisis, who says that he 
really prefers Port, but that it makes him too hot and thirsty; whereas the 
Htmettus quenches his thirst, and gives him * support' besides. A second 
patient, who has had a narrow escape from puerperal fever, says it agi'eei 
well, and has checked diarrhoea. The former patient can afford what he 
likes ; the latter, if she had not the Greek wine, would have been con- 
demned to South African Port. 

" Of the sweet wines I have not much to say, as they are not a class of 
wine that suits me. The Vinsanto is a very fall-flavoured wine, of very 
high specific gravity and little alcoholic strength. The Cyprus is marvel- 
lously high-flavoured and sweet ; and other wines, as the Laohrjma 
Christi, Calliste, &c., partake of these qualities in a lesser degree. 

'* Sir Edward Barry (1775) says of the Greek wines at that day, * that 
as from their peculiar fine flavour they are not easily adulterated, they are 
seldom imported.' " The best of them come from Santorin, the volcanic 
isle in the Archipelago, whose wines long ago were stamped with the 
approbation x>i Edmond About, in Ze Roi dea Montagnea. 

DR. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.8., ON GREEK WINES. 

In his recent work ON FOODS, forming one of the International 
Series of Scientific Works published by H. S. King <S; Co., 66, Corn- 
hill, Dr. Smith records his judgment of new and matured Greek 
wines in the following terms : — 

"The Greek wines are as yet but little known, far less known than 
their merits, or the merits of Greece as a wine-growing country deserve ; 
for imtil a powerful government is established, and there is safety to 
person and property, the great resources of the coimtry in this direction 
cannot be developed. No country in reference to soil, elevation, sun, and 
climate can excel it, and with capital and intelligence the wines may 
equal, if not surpass, those of Central Europe. 

" These, like all other natural wines, have a character of their own, 
so that they can only in a very general manner be compared with wines 
in ordinary use ; but all have tiiis characteristic, — viz. that when new 
they more or less resemble the white and red wines of Prance or Portugal 
drunk at dinner ; and when ten years old in bottle, have acquired qualities 
which make them resemble dessert wines, and in flavour not inferior to 
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the most delicious liqueurs. This contrast in quality in the same wine 
and rapidity of maturation are most remarkable. 

" They are produced from grapes which abound in saccharine matter, 
and in all the elements of grape juice, and being perfectly fermented are 
probably the strongest natural wines in the market, and when drunk at 
dinner, will allow a dilution of one third to lower them to the strength 
of the French and Rhine wines. Hence, whatever may be the value of 
wine, they possess it in the highest degree, and in point of economy 
cannot be surpassed. 

** The following table shows the natural alcoholic strength of the Greek 
as compared with French wines :— 

GfiEEK. 

Proof Spirit. _ _ Proof Spirit. Proof Spirit. 

RedKephisia 23*03 

Sweet, 

Lachryma Ghristi 17*18 
Vinsanto . . 15*61 



Thera 
StEHe . 
Bantorin . 
White Patras . 
White Kephisia 


. 26*00 
. 2600 
. 25*92 
. 25*84 
. 25*63 


White Mont Hymet 25*14 
Como . . . 24*54 
Red Patras . . 24*00 
Cyprug . . . 23*66 
Bed Mont Hymet . 23*40 

Fbench. 


Hermitage . 
Pouilly. 

Chambertin ) 
CloB-Vougeot j • 


22*03 
21-00 

20*80 


St George . . 18*30 
Chablis. . . 18*02 
Sauteme . . 17*06 
Graves. . . 16*10 



St-Est^phe \ 
iilic 



16-00 



St.-Emilion / 

Ch&teau-Lafite / ^^ '" 

" The new red wines are somewhat astringent, and should be drunk 
with water, but the white of the same age have a milder flavour, and 
being without acidity, may be enjoyed equally with or without dilution. 

** Of all wines wilii which I am familiar, none excelled old bottled 
Thera in the delicacy, fcdness, and lusciousness of its aroma and flavour, 
and being a completely fermented wine made from the fresh grape, it is 
worthy to be regarded as a perfect wine, and the representative of the 
Kectar of ancient Greece. It is scarcely possible to make a selection of 
these wines which, when young, would be equally appreciated by all 
persons ; yet, perhaps, the White Kephisia, St. Elie, Mont Hymet, 
Patras, and Thera would be the most generally approved. The St. Elib 
developes an Amontillado character, whilst the Pateas more nearly re- 
sembles Hock and the Kephisia. Chablis, but with a much greater fulness 
of body and flavour. Of the red wines, the Noussa, Patras, and Ke- 
phisia may be mentioned, all of which resemble the unfortified Eh6ne or 
Burgundy wines, and become less astringent when they have deposited a 
portion of their tartar and tannin by age. 

" These full-bodied wines, whether in wood or bottle, develope various 
ethers, and this is particularly observable in the St. Elie. The White 

Kephisia is a very &ie ftdl-bodied dry dinner wine On the whole I 

am of opinion, that if these wines should continue to be prepared by 
perfect fermentation without being fortified, and with the body and aroma 
which they now possess, they must occupy a very high place — perhaps the 
highest place, among natural unfortified wines ; and if the price should be 
wisely kept down, they must be admitted to universal use, to the yet 
further exclusion of fortified wines. 

" There is yet another class to which reference must be made ; viz., 

c 
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the Sweet "Wines prepared from the dried grape, of which the Lachryma 
Christi may be cited as a well-known example. The wine called Yur- 
sAin:o, a white Santorin, is, however, prepared in the same manner, and is 
a most delicious dessert wine." 



EESTJME. 

" Oh for a beaker full of the •vrarm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth: 
That I might drink."— Kbats. 



In conclusion, I beg to submit that the strong and concurrent tes- 
timony which I have herein adduced, fully establishes the truth of 
what I have been so long urging — namely, that good wine is a 
bsverage, wholesome, invigorating, and appetising ; and that liqueur 
wine is neither adapted for general use as a drink, nor is it to be 
taken regularly and freely without unpleasant results. It is not for 
me to suggest, as arising out of these data, more than this, — that 
wine drinkers should consult their own health, as well as their own 
predilections ; and that whatever be the country which may supply 
the wine of their choice — ^whether it be France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Hungary, or Greece, whether they drink Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, Champagne, Hock, Sherry, Port, St. Elie, Kephisia, or 
Lachryma Christi, that they should not rest satisfied so long as one 
of the chief comforts of life, one of the principal items of their daily 
diet is tampered with and sophisticated, raised in price, and lowered 
in value. It is an old maxim that there is no use disputing about 
tastes — De gustibus non est disputandum ; but surely there is a neces- 
sity for raising questions of this kind, when common sense, and 
medical science and connoisseurship, are all on one side, and only a 
barbarous fancy nurtured on usage upon the other. The coster- 
monger of the Seven Dials, who requires his gin made fiery by 
adulteration before he can believe it to be " good," possesses in his 
way what may be called a " taste ;" and yet few would think it 
sufficient to say of him or to him, that " in this damp climate it is 
requisite for him to mix his liquor " with capsicums or with vitriol 
to fortify him against the variations of temperature. None would 
think the costermonger wise in persuading himself that he liked such 
a fearful compound. . It is not enough to urge on his behalf that *' he 
takes what he likes best," and what to him seems best adapted to 
his circumstances and to his palate. We' should all join in "dis- 
puting his taste," we should none of us hesitate about drawing the 
line between gin pure, and gin be-devilled ; and yet between wina 
pure and' wine be-spirited we some of us have grave doubts and 
difficulties ; and though we may require " reason in the roasting of 
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eggs," we may agree to forego the necessity of it in the mixing of 
wine — may swallow our potent tipple, look convinced, and hold 
our tongues lest they confess our weakness. It is not to 
be expected that the habit of years is to be broken in a 
moment, or that a taste vitiated by long usage is to recover 
itself forthwith when facts become too patent to be denied. 
There must probably be a period of transition when the half-way- 
house between Port and Claret is found to be some strong Burgundy 
or coarse vintage of the south of France, or when between Sherry 
and St. Elie, or white Kephisia the short step seems to be an extremely 
dry and questionable Manzanilla. Anyhow, it is to be hoped that the 
national taste is improving, and that the next generation will sip 
Port and Sherry of the liqueur kind, as we do Chartreuse and Maras- 
chino, only occasionally and by thimblefuls. We have lost sight of 
the Port five-bottle and three-bottle men in the distance of seventy 
or eighty years. How they survived their potations is a mystery 
amounting to the miraculous. They are gone at last, and we hope 
never to see those old fashions revive, when drunkenness was a royal, 
a patrician vice, to be imitated by all the poorer and more i'gnorant 
classes to the extent of their pecuniary capacity or incapacity. To 
enjoy and not to exceed is now the general, the almost universal 
rule ; and in order to enjoy thoroughly, the taste must be cultivated, 
and the mind informed. Without emulating those students of 
Brillat Savarin, who require a separate wine to savour each remove, 
there are many who think it worth while to consider the times and 
circumstances, when white or red, sweet or dry wines, are most de- 
sirable. The " schoolmaster is abroad " in these matters, and the 
analytical chemist accompanies him ; so that for the first time, 
perhaps, in this century, perhaps for many centuries, the public mind 
is being aroused and simultaneously instructed in the matter of 
beverages. 

It is only by comparison that we learn the value of things ; and 
as " one story's good until another's told," so is one wine palatable 
until another proves itself superior. Sometimes we may choose this, 
sometimes that, according to our wants at the moment ; but in the 
whole range of vintages, from the thinnest t in du paps to the most 
expensive and most elegant crus, there may be ample pleasure and 
benefit so long as they are each good, and sound, and pure. The 
simplest, if pure, is fit for a king ; the richest, if adulterated and 
compounded, is not good enough for a peasant. 
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ER Majesty's Commissioners of the London International 
Exhibitions having announced that there was to be an Exhibi- 
tion of Pure Wines, I wrote to Her Majesty^s Commissioners 
asking to be favoured with their definition thereof. From the an- 
nexed correspondence that has appeared in the Times, it will be seen 
that the definition furnished by the Wine Conmiittee, largely com- 
posed as it is of shippers and dealers in fortified wines is no definition. 
Such being the case the reader will doubtless be able to draw his 
own conclusions from so vague a reply. 

"20, Piccadilly, 20th September, 1873. 

" To Her Majesty^ s Commissioners, London International Exhibitions, 

South Kensington. 
" Gentlemen, — "With reference to my application for particulars for 
intending exhibitors of foreign wines for 1874, I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of the necessary forms, and shall gladly avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded of exhibiting various wines ; but at the same time to pre- 
vent any misapprehension on my part I should feel much obliged by your 
kindly informing me the precise meaning of pure wine, as interpreted by 
your hon. committee. 

** I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

** Your obedient and humble servant, 

*' James L. Denman." 

** Anmud International JSxhihitions, Upper Kensington- Gore, 

** London, Oct. 9, 1873. 
" SiE, — With reference to your letter of the 22nd of September, I am 
directed to inform you that by * pure wines of all countries ' Her Majesty's 
Commissioners mean that the wines submitted for exhibition should be 
the exclusive produce of the country in which they are stated to be manu- 
factured, and not mixed with the produce of any other wine-growing 

country. ..^ -.. 

^ "I am. Sir, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"J. A. Weight, 

" Secretary to the International Uxhihition.^^ 

"J. L. Denman, Esq." 

" To Her Majesty^ s Commissioners. 

"20, Piccadilly, October, 15, 1873. 

" Gentlemen, — ^You will doubtless pardon me for troubling you with 

further inquiries when you understand the difficulty which arises not only 

from your use of the phrase * pure wines,' but from the definition of pure 

ine with which you have furnished me. "Would you therefore kindly 
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add to the favour you have already conferred upon me by your reply 
to my note of the 22nd ult., in which you dej&ne * pure wines ' as * the 
exclusive produce of the country in which they are stated to be manu- 
factured,' by informing me whether * the exclusive produce ' of Ham- 
burg and Cette wiU, in tlje opinion of Her Majesty's Commissioners, rank 
as pure wine, and be admitted as such. 

" I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

" Your obedient and humble servant, 

** Jjlues L. Denman." 

'* 20, Piccadilly, January 9, 1874. 
" To Rer Majesty^ i CommisaionerSy Sfc, 
" Gemtlehen, — ^Having seen that a meeting of the Wine Committee 
was held a few days since, I venture respectfully to remind you that I 
have not received a reply to my letter of the 15th of October inquiring 
whether the 'exclusive produce' of Hamburg and Cette will rank as 
* pure wine ' and be admitted as such, nor to my letters on the 24th of 
November and the 20th of December, 1873, as to whether wine to which 
spirit had been added would in the opinion of Her Majesty's Commissioners 
be considered j?wr^ or adulterated wine. As the subject is of considerable 
public importance, more particularly in connection with the coming 
Exhibition, I should feel obliged by your reply to my inquiries. Should 
I not hear from you within the next few days, I shaU feel myself at 
liberty to publish the correspondence. 

" I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

"Your obedient and humble servant, 

" James L. Denman." 

" Anwual International Exhibitions ^ Upper Kensington-Gore, 

** London, Jan. 17. 
" Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter on the 
9th inst, and, in reply, I am to inform you that your previous communi- 
cations were laid before the Committee at their last meeting. I am to 
add that the Committee stated that they had already given a general de- 
finition of the term * pure wine,' which they considered sufficiently 
explicit, and that they decline to give any further explanation. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

*♦ Your obedient servant, 
"J. A. Weight, 
** Secretary to the Executive.''^ 
" J. L. Denman, Esq." 
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VINTAGE REPORT FOR 1873 




AM sorry to be obliged to report unfavourably of the vintage of 
the past year. Following the bad and deficient yield of 1871 
and 1872, the unsatisfactory produce of 1873 has already exer- 
cised a considerable influence upon the market, causing a great rise 
in the value, especially of the lower priced wines in most request. 
The consequence may not be prominently noticeable in the prices 
named in wine lists ; the quality of recent vintages is none the less 
to be deplored. Fine, old, and superior growths, which from their 
price are comparatively less in demand, have not been so much 
afiected by the alteration in the market ; for their value is not de- 
pendent upon the result of one of two years' indifferent vintages. 
If the next vintage prove a goodone, it will protect us from a general 
rise in prices, which will inevitably occur should the result again be 
unfavourable. 

SPAIN. — The vintage at Cadiz, or Xeres, was this year secured in fine 
dry weather, and the mostOy though the quantity was considerably 
below the average, seemed excellent in quality. Unfortunately, for 
some reason or other, at present unknown, much of the young^wine 
has since turned to vinegar ; and this vintage, from which so much 
was expected, and which was so greatly needed to compensate for 
the two previous bad, and deficient seasons, will, it is feared, (as the 
wine now seems only fit for distillation,) turn out to be practically a 
total failure. 

To add to the difficulties of the situation, the Spanish government 
have notified their intention of charging from the 1st January, 1874, 
an export duty of 1 per cent, on all wines shipped from Spain, 
which will, apart from many other reasons, cause an increase in their 
first cost. 

CATALONIA AND TARRAGONA. — The quantity produced in these 
the red wine districts of Spain, is below the average, but the quality 
is rather better than for some years past. 

PORTUGAL. — ^The vintage on the Douro is in no way to be com- 
pared to that of 1872 ; for although a small quantity of fine wine has 
been produced, a large portion is of very ordinary quality, and a good 
deal only fit for distillation. The vintage of 1870 was very good, 
and the wines are developing a good character. Purchases both from 
this and that of 1872, axe therefore recommended. Port wine is just 
now much cheaper, relatively, than Sherry. 

FRANC Ei — Since the alteration of the wine duties, the consumption 
of French wine in this country has increased enormously. In 1860, 
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the year prior to their reduction, customs' duty was paid hut on 
686,684 gallons; in 1873, on 5,714,030 gallons. 

BORDEAUX. — It is very greatly to he regretted, that owing to 
the disastrous frosts last April, the vintage was the smallest on record. 
Of fine wines, the produce equals ahout two-thirds of an average crop ; 
of medium wines, ahout one-half ; hut of common wines, it does not 
exceed one-sixth. As wines of this class are now so largely used at 
dinner, on account of the taste for unfortified wines rapidly extending 
itself, it will soon he almost impossible to supply any fairly sound 
drinkable red wine under ISs. per dozen. The lowest priced wine I 
now have, is the Herault Claret, at 12s. per dozen, hut by far the 
cheapest French wine, taking price and quality into consideration, is 
the 1869 Chateau Bricailloux, at 20s. per dozen; and Chateau 
Livran, at 24s. per dozen, supplied direct to me from the estates of 
Monsieur le Baron du Perier de Larsan (Ancien Memhre du Conseil- 
General du Departement, President du Comiti Vinicole de la Gironde,J 
and his son-in-law. Monsieur le Comte de Lambert des Granges. It 
is with great satisfaction I am able to state that these noblemen, 
being desirous of still further making known the vintage Clarets, and 
Sautemes, produced on their estates, and under their own supervision, 
have decided, notwithstanding the bad vintage of 1873, to supply 
their wines at the same prices as in 1872. 

BURGUNDY. — The yield is about one-third to one-half of an ordinary 
crop, and that but of an indifferent quality. 

CHAMPAGNE. — The vintage may be described as nil, but the white 
wines of Burgundy have been eagerly purchased to make sparkling 
wine. Champagnes have greatly advanced in price, and will rise 
still higher, as there are now no old stocks to fall back on, little or 
no wine of good quality having been produced since 1870. For 
ordinary use I can supply a good fair wine at 42s. per dozen. 

GERMANY AND HUNGARY.— The vintage, which for several 
successive seasons has been very indifferent, may be said to have 
been this year a complete failure. These wines have in consequence 
greatly advanced in price. 

GREECE, — The vintage throughout Greece was again most excellent. 
My Santorin correspondent writes, that " The wines of our Island 
are this year much superior in every respect to those of the two pre- 
ceding years. JSTorth winds prevailed all the time the grapes, were 
ripening, and the hot dry weather lasted all through the vintage. 
Consequently the wines are of exquisite quality, and very full-bodied." 

The 1871 and 1872 red and white Eephisias are highly satis- 
factory, as are also the Santorin wines ; and every care is now 
systematically bestowed in their preparation. These wines rapidly 
improve in bottle. Greek, like all other wines, can he adulterated 
with spirits ; but I guarantee that those introduced and sold by me 
are the fermented juice of the grape only ; and that although the 
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quality of the wine produced necessarily varies witli the season, the 
seasons in Greece are so uniformly good, that the only difference re- 
garding price results from age. In conclusion, I cannot but observe 
that, having for the last twelve years mainly devoted myself to the 
introduction of ITon-alCOllolized Wines, it is highly gratifying to 
be able to add, that owing to the growing taste for them, and an in- 
creasing knowledge of the purity, character, and beneficial qualities of 
my Greek wines, they are rapidljr growing in public estimation and 
favour. Those who may take an interest m the Pure Wine ques- 
tion are respectfully referred to Dr. Druitt's instructive and recently 
issued Report on Cheap Wines, published by G. H, Renshaw, Strand, 

By their humble servant, 

JAMES L. DENMAN. 

20, Piccadilly, (W.,) 
London, 1874. 
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